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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 




HE spring exhibition of works of Art at the Gros- 
venor Gallery increases in interest, and displays 
finer work. Probably our standard of Art is 
higher, year by year ; but, beyond that, study 
and culture are more fully and earnestly appre- 
ciated among us. Therefore, in the junior gal- 
lery, while still eccentricity, affectation, and even 
obscurity, are to be met, we most of us can understand the good 
work, the loving thought, and the undoubted skill, expended upon 
the restoration of an almost obsolete phase of Art, and can enjoy 
many an hour in the commodious, handsome rooms where, beyond 
these scholarly reproductions of an ancient method, we find some 
of the most charming and poetical as well as most dramatic and 
forcible paintings of the year. Undoubtedly we owe much to Sir 
Coutts Lindsey for this handsome addition to our Art resorts, where 
we can be at ease and leisure to enjoy, and this exhibition is not 
only the largest which has been held in the Grosvenor Gallery, but 
decidedly the best too. The colour of the drapery is toning down 
now, and the hanging has been carefully arranged ; but still we 
find, now and then, that aggravation of a reflected light upon the 
glasses before the drawings. 

Among the familiar names we miss Tissot and Heilbuth, and 
we meet none of Mr. Whistler's vagaries in variations ; but, in the 
fine position always awarded it, Mr. Burne Jones's work awaits 
the full appreciation which hundreds among those who look upon 
it cannot feel, but the honest praise which surely all must give it 
as a work of purely strict Art. The title ' Golden Stairs ' suggests 
to us nothing in history, mythology, or poetry, but it is a poetical 
title for a poetical picture. Down a curved, unbalustered stair- 
case of pale gold, a troop of maidens, all dressed alike in white 
robes reaching to wrist and ankle, all garlanded and carrying 
musical instruments, descend and go towards an open door, very 
probably to some festival. Such is meagrely the subject Burne 
Jones has selected for the single picture he exhibits this year, but, 
simple as the subject is, he never did anything finer. With a wise 
avoidance of landscape, he expends his thought and care and skill 
in a field where he is master. Nearly twenty girls are descending 
these stairs, with no distinctive trait in dress or size or form, and 
yet, by the wonderful skill of the painter, each is individual, each a 
complete study, each a distinct sweet chord in the harmonious 
passage. The musical movement of the feet and of the hands, 
the diversity and beauty of attitude, the varied pose of the heads, 
are even more astonishing than the perfect modelling of the limbs 
—which are large and firm, after the Greek model. Nor could 
any but a real artist have given the varied soft grey tones to so 
many robes of one prevailing shape and colour, and with the nar- 
row, hard Greek folds. A few of the faces are really beautiful, 
and even the plain ones have a certain poetical charm ; but we still 
fail to admire the hollow cheeks and eyes, the set, dissatisfied 
mouths, and faded, melancholy expression of the type to which this 
artist has accustomed us. Mr. Burne Jones has this year excelled 
himself, and, whether the multitude can sympathise or not, he has 
given us a work strong as it is simple, thoughtful as it is sponta- 
neous. In purest love of a pure Art, we can fancy that every 
touch has been given to this well-studied specimen of the Renais- 
sance in painting. 

The largest and most striking work exhibited this year is an 
unfinished decorative painting, ' The Song of Miriam,' by W. B. 
Richmond. It is here in its unfinished state, because the gentle- 
man for whose house it is painted would naturally object to its 
being removed for exhibition another year, but it is sufficiently 
complete to hold its place successfully among completed works. 
It is a daring work, but shows as much taste in its construction 
as power in its execution. In the foreground Moses stands with 
uplifted arms, while Miriam leads the women of Israel — dancing 
to their instruments — to welcome the conquering host. In a long 
procession they come up from the shore, the trumpeters, the bag- 
gage-bearers, the halt and lame, and in their midst, solemnly borne 
aloft, the embalmed mummy of Joseph. The grand tranquillity 
of movement in the long line of feminine figures, the clever, com- 



plex arrangement of the host, the dignity of Moses's figure, com- 
pose a decorative work which few of our contemporary painters 
could have carried out. 

On entering the east gallery we come at once upon Mr. Hen- 
nessy's ' Spring Fantasy.' A girl has paused among the flowers 
on a flight of terrace-steps, her back towards us, while upon the 
grass below her a peacock stands with tail outspread. A dreamy 
effect is given both by the attitude of the single figure, the grace- 
ful lines of drapery, and the tone of the painting. We can fancy 
the dreamy gaze of her eyes, though we cannot see it. In the 
other gallery we find another peacock (or the same) from this 
artist's hand, and standing near it, in a tranquil summer scene, 
are the two little girls whom he gives us in the Academy with such 
a subtle touch of nature that we would see them even again. He 
also gives us a charming glimpse of a Normandy orchard. 

Mr. Mark Fisher's works here are smaller than those he exhibits 
at the senior Gallery, but they are his best work in quality of 
colour and perfection, of easy yet thorough execution. One is a 
large river-side scene with sheep ; one a glen vista with fading trees 
and resting cattle ; and one a smaller pastoral. 

With an irrepressible smile of real appreciation we gaze on Mr. 
Bloomer's little sylvan scene and homely figure, ' Her Devoted 
Lover.' A peasant-woman sits on the stump of a tree in a shady 
vista among grey greens, her roughly-shod feet outstretched, and 
her hands busily darning stockings, while her devoted lover (her 
dog) sits and watches her with his faithful heart in his eyes. 

Mr. Minor's sunset scene has in the background a picturesque 
old windmill against the sky, and the reflection in the waters of 
the pink sky contrasts effectively with the sombre foliage. 

The relevancy of the legend 'Omnia vincit Amor,' attached to 
Mr. George Boughton's singular and effective painting, is not diffi- 
cult to grasp. A young knight, leaving his horse in charge of his 
page, has sat down to perform upon his lute under the widely- 
spreading branches of a tree, where a young female swineherd , of 
a low type, yet of a certain rough, dishevelled beauty, sits moved 
by strange and new emotions as he plays. She shrinks against 
the tree-trunk, her eyes, through a shock of black hair, fixed stu- 
pidly, timidly, enthralledly, on the young minstrel, as he plays 
dreamily on without looking at her. The girl sits in her shapeless 
yellow gown with her bare feet crossed, while the boars stray at 
their will on the green pastures, and far off the page holds his 
master's horse. The grass is certainly rather of an impossible 
green, and the great pieces of stone (on one of which the young 
man sits) are as green as the grass, while the roots of the tree 
have rather a snakelike roundness, yet there is a real poetical 
charm in this picture. 

One of the paintings which strike forcibly upon us before we 
reach it is Macbeth's ' Flood in the Fens.' In all branches of Art 
novelty touches us refreshingly, and Mr. Macbeth has here treated 
a comparatively novel subject with workmanship worthy of his in- 
vention and imaginative power. A few of the humble dwellers in 
the flooded fens have taken refuge, with their sheep and cattle, on 
a piece of ground just hilly enough to escape the waters which 
surround it, and which rise to the cottage-roofs. The island strip 
of ground forms the centre of the picture, and we note with pleasure 
the somewhat rare effect of a three-quarter-length figure meeting 
us directly from the canvas in the very foreground — a figure in 
full action, and even speech ; a boy evidently terrified himself, and 
driving a flock of terrified pigs. On the highest spot, standing 
against the sky, a woman looks wistfully across the waters, as 
she absently caresses two little girls beside her, who are clad 
warmly and wrapped in fur, while she wears only her homely 
calico gown and cap. A prominent artistic figure ! In quite the 
corner of the picture, opposite the advancing youth, an old woman 
sits among the rescued goods and chattels, which loving hands 
have carefully arranged as a shelter for her, and beyond her a 
young girl leans eagerly forward, looking sorrowfully towards her 
deluged home. There are other figures searching eagerly for a 
boat to the rescue, and a saddled horse stands dejectedly. It is 
an ambitious work, and, though the execution somewhat lacks re- 
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finement, its power is none the less, and its originality is a thing 
for which to be grateful. 

A perfectly startling effect upon us has ' Les Foins,' a huge 
painting from the hand of the young and already famous French 
artist, Bastien Lepage, exhibited in the Salon two years ago. It 
is so painfully, almost repulsively, real, that the figures on sur- 
rounding canvases all seem overpowered by these two ultra-real 
haymakers at rest : the man lying on his back, with his hat over 
his face ; the woman sitting facing us, with legs and arms spread 
straight before her. There are a complete truth in the figures (we 
purposely say nothing of the landscape) and a vigorous reality in 
the attitudes ; yet the type is so low, and even abject, so hard and 
coarse, that it seems absolute cruelty to perpetuate them on such 
a scale. The immense truth and vitality of the painting all must 
feel — the beauty, none. M. Lepage's versatility is evident in the 
clever portraits he exhibits ; those of his parents, rudely, honestly 
simple and vigorous, contrasting strangely with the finished deli- 
cacy of his smaller portraits. In all the individuality is marked. 

Another striking work from a foreigner is M. Legros's ' L'lncen- 
die,' a successful mastery of a very difficult subject. A father 
rescues his child from the burning house, while two women (only 
half dressed) save what they can, as the burning fragments fall 
around them in the lurid glare. This artist has also a portrait 
of Burne Jones, which, not for its own merits alone, will excite 
much interest. Those who have imagined the painter of ' Laus 
Veneris ' a young man, romantic, fanciful, sentimental, will see a 
face not young, and a little dejected ; thoughtful, but not with the 
look of " dreaming of angels." 

Mr. Alma-Tadema exhibits here three little scholarly paintings, 
one of which, ' A Question,' is a perfect gem. Only a pair of 
lovers on a marble seat, he lying on his elbows pleading, and she 
coyly resisting, but an exquisite as well as a scholarly work, and 
the painting of the marble must be imagined. 

In Sir Frederick Leighton's solitary contribution— a woman's 
figure — we miss his usual porcelain tints, and there is an uncharac- 
teristic roughness in the robes. 

Perfect gems in Art are Mr. Albert Moore's ' Rose-leaves ' and 
'Jasmine.' The exquisite blending of corals and white in the 
gauzy drapery and flowers, the subtle skill of their arrangement, 
the cool, reposeful loveliness of face and form, make each a dainty 
Art-gem. We do not wonder that Mr. Moore repeats himself. 

Three charming pictures hang near each other by Mr. Morris : 
' Cradled in his Calling,' a fisherman's child carried between two 
young fishermen in the long net wound round their shoulders, 
while his parents walk beside them over the breezy hay-field on the 
coast ; the ' Corner-Stone,' a mason at work on a huge stone in 
the chequered sunshine, under a spreading tree, while two girls, 
who stop to chat with him, cover their eyes from the flying chips ; 
and the ' Bridge of Sighs,' a beautiful little picture of two girls 
on a wooden bridge, talking with a young man who rides a horse 
to drink in the brook, and looks up to chat with one maiden who 
leans over the edge of the bridge, while the other stands sorrow- 
fully and rather dimly behind. The latter is not so pretty as the 
leaning, easy figure near her, and it seems to us that they are 



both too pretty to be rivals for the love of so very boyish a 
swain. 

Mr. Frank Dicey 's florid ' Girls arranging Flowers ' does not 
" hold us long," perhaps because each young lady has a cast in 
her eye, hands too large for her figure, and a supercilious ex- 
pression. 

A quite remarkable painting for a young man is Mr. Linton's 
'Victorious,' one of a series to illustrate war in the sixteenth 
century— a warrior received by Henry VIII. after his conquest; 
Its brilliancy of colour and perfection of workmanship make it a 
striking work, and promise great success for the artist. 

Mrs. Anderson's ' Bathers ' is a completed picture of which there 
are two separate studies in the Academy. It shows her mastery 
of form and power of depicting scenery, but scarcely imaginative 
power. 

Mr. Cecil Lawson has two very large and fine landscapes, but 
we think he erred in making one a medium for portraiture. The 
landscape is inexpressibly superior to the two figures of children 
in its midst. By-the-way, the dragon-flies in mid-air are very 
clever. 

In such works as Mr. Strudwick's painful ' Lethe ' — with its 
vivid flesh-painting and its weight of thought — Mr. Halle's ' St. 
George,' and many others, the peculiar character and conceit of 
Art in the Grosvenor spring exhibition are still maintained. 

In portraiture, the junior gallery holds its own this year. Mr. 
Millais shows two of his finest here : Mrs. Jopling, in a charming 
dress of black silk, embroidered with scarlet ; and Mrs. Caird, in a 
sternly simple and unattractive blue pinafore, and black sleeves 
and sash. Faithful portraits certainly, with the artist's seal on 
both. Surely when our modern masters shall be the Old Masters 
in their turn, no connoisseur will need to be consulted as to the 
genuineness of a Millais. Mr. Watts shows in this branch his 
own poetic feeling, masterly touch, and perfect knowledge of his 
art ; and, besides these, he sends two beautiful figures, ' Daphne ' 
and 'Psyche,' perfect as unrestrained studies of form. There is 
no finer portrait in this gallery than Richmond's ' Holman Hunt,' 
but Holman Hunt's portrait of his own son (in a huge frame 
decorated with life-sized apples and half-apples) is a great disap- 
pointment from the master who gave us ' The Light of the World.' 
Several of the portraits are painted on brown canvas, with no 
background, and with only a dark, distinctive line below the neck, 
but we must prefer the more highly-finished work. 

Many admirable and enjoyable paintings we have necessarily 
passed unmentioned in this brief reminiscence, but we cannot leave 
the rooms without a word of wondering praise for Mr. Doyle's 
elfin scenes ; such marvellous examples are they of dainty execu- 
tion, and wild flights of fancy. In the same room is Mr. W. T. 
Richards's fine views of Penruthen Steps, on the Cornish coast, 
which he appreciates so well and renders so faithfully. 

At the head of the handsome staircase a fine sea-painting of 
Mr. Hemy's (' Saved ') gives us a capital impression to take away. 
The fishing-boat comes safely in from its fight with wind and 
waves ; there are the driving clouds and the motion of the sea, 
and the tone of the painting is brilliant and true. 

Mary Cecil Hay. 



NOTES. 



MESSRS. PRANG & CO. opened, In the American Art-Gallery, 
New York, a cdmpetitlon for Christmas cards. About six hun- 
dred designs were contributed, some of them by well-known artists. A 
lady, Miss Rosina Emmet, of New York, won the first prize, of $1,000 ; 
Mr. A. Sandier, of New York, the second prize, of $500 ; Mr. Alfred 
Fredericks, of New York, the third prize, of $300 ; and Miss Annie God- 
dard Norse, of Providence, R. I., the fourth prize, of $200. About sixty 
of the other designs were reported to have been purchased by the 
Messrs. Prang. The judges were Messrs. Samuel Colman, R. M. Hunt, 
and E. C. Moore. . . . The annual exhibitions of the Cooper Union 
Art-Schools, New York, were very successful. It is expected that Mr. 
Peter Cooper will enlarge the accommodations of the schools in defe- 
rence to the wishes of the large number of applicants for membership 



who are necessarily refused. . . . The School of Practical Design, at 
the Institute of Technology, Boston, held its annual exhibition on the 
26th of May. There was a large and fine display of designs for carpets, 
rugs, oil-cloths, laces, wall-paper, and calico-prints. . . . The competi- 
tive plans for the new house of the Boston Art-Club were exhibited in that 
city on the 12th of May. The Club was never so prosperous as at pre- 
sent. . . . The sales at the National Academy exhibition, which closed on 
May 29th, amounted to about $28,000, or four times the sum received 
last year. . . . The Senate of the United States has passed a bill author- 
ising the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, to con- 
tract with Mr. W. W. Story, the sculptor, for a statue in bronze, in memory 
of the late Professor Joseph Henry, to be erected on the grounds of the 
Institution, and to cost $15,000, including foundation and pedestal. 



